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way was found by them, but this is not quite cor- 
rect: for many persons before them had stood at 
the bottom of the Zumstein Spitze, eight hundred 
feet below the summit, and seen a way up which 
they had not the courage to attempt; and after 
having myself passed up that tremendous pathway 
of ice, I am perfectly convinced that, were the way 
untrodden, and could not the traveller be assured 
by knowing that others had found it practicable, 
he would turn away content at having surveyed 
the steps which lead to the inaccessible summit. 
This at least was the fate of every one who went 
alone to that spot and attempted to get higher,— 
and the Hochste Spitze, as it is called, was never 
~ |made until six or seven persons, Englishmen and 
From the Am. Jour. of Science and Arts. |their guides, went to work together, and (tied to- 
Ascent of Monte Rosa in Switzerland gether with a rope so that if one fell the others 
September 4th 1861. By Kinsley Twining.|could save him,) pushed along slowly and bravely 
( Extract from a private letter furnished by re-\to the very top. ‘There they saw a grander view 
quest to the Editors of this Journal.) than Mont Blane affords ; and, though none of the 
But you are wondering, I presume, how we, who difficulties of the ascent have beeu removed, a num- 
were lately on the other side of the mountains, ber of persons have followed them, each succeeding 
have come into Italy. Our last was from Visp,| Ye"; to the same grand height. 
where we were waiting for the cooler hours of the Murray, in comparing this with Mont Blane, says 
afternoon, and expecting then to go to St. Niklaus there 1s nO difficulty in the latter, and, comparing It 
and thence to Zermatt. We carried out our plan} With the ascent of Rigi—a mountain as difficult as 
successfully, and reached the inn on the Riffelberg, Mount Washington—call the latter a pleasant pro- 
Tuesday afternoon about 3 Pp. Mm. On the way we menade. It may be so in the comparison, (and I 
were joined by a young American from Boston|tbink itis,) but in fact Ican say, after walking up it, 
who has travelled very largely. He had a desire|that to go up Rigi, even, is quite a trying thing in a 
equally strong with my own of climbing that ter-|hot day. But, difficult as Monte Rosa is, all who 
ror of the Alps, Monte Rosa. Several ascents had|have made the ascent have agreed that the world 
been made this summer before we arrived. At|as no other point of view to equal it. I will not 
Zermatt we saw three London young men who had |29W describe the scene which there opens to the 
made the attempt and gave it up only eight hun-|°Y® but merely say—what more than one English- 
dred or one thousand feet short of the summit,|™@n has said to me after having ascended both 
and we thought, after looking them over pretty Mont Blane and Monte Rosa—" there 1s nothing 
carefully, that we were good for one thousand feet |to be seen from Mont Blane, and it Is foolish to 
more than they. At the inn on the Riffelberg we make the ascent when Rosa 13 practicable.” 
met a young man who had achieved the ascent,| 10 return from this digression: we were to start 
and who told us so much about it that we deter-|at 3 A. M. ifthe morning promised good weather. 
mined to make the attempt the very next day if the But at three the skies were doubtful, and we did 
weather should permit. We were fortunate in get-|¥0t get off till a quarter of five. An Englishman 
ting three of the very best Zermatt guides, and who had himself made the ascent, walked with us 
went to rest with our arrangements made and wait- |t0 the Gorner glacier to enjoy the sunrise over Monte 
ing to see what solution of the problem of the Rosa and the Lys Kamm,—which was indeed in- 
skies the morning would give. describably beautiful. The soft tint of morning 
Without describing what took place in those|fell upon the spotless snow and lay there till it 
hours of delay, I still wish to interrupt my narra-| brightened into the splendor of day. Behind us, 
tive at this point with an episode about Monte|#t the end of the valley which contains the Gorner 
Rosa. The great Italian mountain, in the estimate |glacier, and closing the view in that direction, rose 
of most persons, is Mont Blane of course. But|the colossal stony pyramid of Monte Cervino, so 
Lord Byron never saw Monte Rosa, and though |Steep that no snow adheres to its sides. Its inac- 
it is only a few feet lower than its great rival of cessible summit, four thousand feet above the snow 
Chamouni it never had any hymns sung in its praise |from which it seems to rise, and nearly fifteen 
till a few years ago. Indeed it had never been|tbhousand feet above the sea, caught also the first 
ascended to the very summit until the year 1855,|Fays of morning and stood up in its many-coloured 
I have read in some of the books on Monte Rosa|™agnificence, the only reminiscence among its 
that when De Saussure, that intrepid explorer of|8®0Wy sisters of a world not covered with the gla- 
the Alps, was at Zermatt, he was unable to per-|Cier- One hour and ten minutes from the hotel 
suade the guide to ascend the last two peaks of brought us to the ice of the Gorner glacier; forty 
this mountain and was compelled to abandon the|™inutes more took us across to the moraine on 
attempt. ‘The way up was at last found, (as [|the other side, where the guides laid away a bottle 
think has been true in the case of nearly all the of wine for the descent, and permitted us to take a 
more difficult Alpine summits,) not by a guide, but|4rink of cold water. One hour more, up an icy 
by a company of English travellers. 1 say the hill about as steep as the lawn in front of the Hill- 


house place, with deep crevasses opening on every 
side, brought us to our breakfast ground—a mass of 
broken rock, rising out of the glacier, and named “Auf 
der Platte.” Here the guides brought out their stores 
of hard boiled eggs, bread, cheese, meat and wine. 
When these were eaten, or rather when as much 
was done in that direction as Kronig (the Grand 
Mogul of Monte Rosa) thought fit, the bags were 
shut, we were placed in liae, and the rope (that 
signal that the time for hard work had come,) was 
got out and all hands tied together in aline. King 
Kronig went first with his ice axe, tocut steps and 
hold on with the beak on the back of the axe; I 
next, three feet behind him; next Anton Rytz, a 
famous guide, with his face in a mask of checked 
cotton, who shouted “ vorwiirts” whenever Kronig 
cried “courage ;” next came my friend ——, 
and last of all Franz Blatter, who sang “ Ranz des 
vaches” all the way up, and who, if not strong 
enough to lift Monte Rosa itself, was abundantly 
able to carry any ordinary man to the top of it. 
Thus arranged we soon began to climb up the 
glacier, already quite steep, (about 12°,)—up, up, 
up, and ever up we went slowly and looking sharp 
where we stepped. First the surface was much 
like any ice that has been snowed upon and frozen 
again. ‘Then we came into loose snow, three or 
four inches deep, which in its nature was a sort of 
compromise between hail and erystals. The path 
wound around from one ascent to another like a 
great serpent trailing between rounded hills of 
snow ; what at one moment seemed like the crest 
of the ascent soon turned out the base of another, 
and where we discovered a level plain we were not 
permitted to go. 

At first we walked a half hour together and 
then stopped for breath; but before long Kronig 
complained that we stopped every fifteen minutes ; 
and after a while he declared that if we bad our 
our way it would be fifteen minutes walking and 
fifteen minutes on our backs on the snow—and 
then it would be all up for the Hichste Spitze. In 
the midst of these dismal forebodings I heard a 
heavy fall and the call of the guides behind, “ at- 
tendaz.”” I looked around. Blatter was rushing 
furiously down hill—for what, did not appear. 
But I soon saw that —— had fallen down ex- 
hausted and let his alpenstock go where he himself 
would have gone had not the strong arms of Tony 
Rytz been on him, and a good twist of the rope 
around him. His face was pale, his lips blue, and 
Kronig whispered to me in German, that it was 
impossible for him to reach the summit. However 
he rallied and went on very well. After three 
hours of such painful drudgery we reached the 
foot of the Signal Kuppe, where the guides took 
off their knapsacks—all hands had some new re- 
freshment for the last great labour—the rope was 
doubled around us—and then Kronig set out ahead, 
cutting zig-zags in the fearful dome of ice we had 
to climb. In the earlier part of the morning I had 
looked around a good deal on the scenery; but 
as we went higher and the labour became greater, 
[ could not afford to throw away strength enough 
to look around ; and now in this spot my horizon 
was restricted to the three feet square which lay 
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306 THE FRIEND 


For “The Friend.” 


under my eyes. After a long time of zigzagging ‘ oni 
wesses at Truth. 


up and back, around a dome of ice so steep that 
it would be impossible to stand on it anywhere : (Concluded from page 295.) ; ; 

without having places cut for the feet, we sur-| What proofit is that the carnal heart is enmity, 
mounted the Signal Kuppe dome, and stood at the|to find that almost all our prejudices are against 
base of the peak of terror—the Zamstein—where, | others ! so much so indced, that this has become an 
even now, fully one half of the few who come to|integral part of the word; whatever is to a man’s 


to read,—all these, and millions more, who are be- 
sotted by analogous delusions in the lesser circles 
of society, and who fancy that happiness may be 
attained by riches, or by luxury, or by fame, or by 
learning, or by science,—one and all may be num- 
bered among the idolaters of the golden calf: one 


it turn back. Here wa looked back upon the 
ice wall we had edged around, step by step, 
putting our toes in holes cut in the ice, and saw 
that though it was at an angle of nearly forty-five 


degrees it was nothing in comparison to the eight | 


hundred feet which remained. ‘There were still 
two peaks above us which rose like crests one be- 


hind the other and in the same line—sharp, like | 


a hatchet, and accessible only over what may be 


is a fact that the path here was a scant foot in width, 
—on the right was an abrupt precipice three or 
four thousand feet in depth,—on the left an 
almost equally steep dectivity. 
of ice Kronig cut steps and shouted “courage” 


with stirring drum-like voice, while Blatter, every |that nature to rely on, 


few minutes, sang “Ranz des vaches” for our 
amusement. 


ible to have a prejudice in favour of another. 


Up this comb} 


| prejudice, is to his hurt. Nay, I have sometimes 


found it hard to convince a person, that it is possi- 
It is 
only christian love, that can believe all things, 
and bope all things, even of our fellow-creatures. 

But is there not a strange contradiction here? 
The carnal heart, which thinks so basely of its 
neighbours, thinks haughtily of itself: while the 


‘Christian, who knows and feels the evil of his own 
called the blade of ice which formed the ridge. It 


pature, can yet look for good in his neighbours. 


| How is this to be solved ? 


Why, it is only when blinded by self-love, that 
we can think proudly of our nature. ‘Take away 
that blind ; and in our judgments of others we are 





The excitement of such an ascent! 
and of the scene around and before was so! 


quicksighted enough to see there is very little in 
Whereas, the Christian 
can hope all things; because he grounds his hope, 
not on man, but on God, and trusts that the same 
power which has wrought good in him, will also 


great that I felt no fatigue, and marched up as| work good in his neighbour. 


easily as if it were over a stairway. After pro- 
ceeding thus some twenty minutes, I learned by 
accident the meaning of something which had been 
unintelligible to me in descriptions I had heard of 
this partofthe ascent. It happened that, in strik- 
ing my alpenstock into the ice for a good hold, it 
seemed once to go through; and when I drew it 
up to see what was the matter, there was a little 
round hole punched through the ice under my feet, | 
through which I could look down several thousand 
feet along the face of a greenish-blue icy precipice, | 





If I did not comprehend at the moment the full 


Children always turn toward the light. O that 


grown-up people in this would become like little 
children. 


Not a few writers seem to look upon their pre- 
decessors as Egyptians, whom they have full li- 
cense to spoil of their jewels; a permission, by the 
by, which, the Jews must have thought, was not 
confined to a particular occasion and people, but 
went along with them whithersoever they went, 
and has never quite expired. And as the jewels 


meaning of this observation, I did an instant later, taken from the Egyptians were employed in mak- 
when I came upon a larger hole through which I|ing the golden calf, which the Israelites worshipped 
could see at leisure how the mountain was con-|as their god, in like manner has it sometimes hap- 
structed, and in particular what sort of support pened, that the poetical plagiary has been so dazzled 
our path had. The case, as I understand it, is| by his own patchwork, as to forget whereof it was 
that this ice has filled in the hollow between one|made, and to set it up as an idol in the temple of 
peak and the other, and while it is banked out in! his self-love. 

a steep declivity toward the north, on the south it} 

is built up straight above the precipitous rocks, | When we read that the Israclites, at the sight 
and even overhangs them, as is often the ease in ajof the calf, which they had seen molten in the wil- 
drift of snow. Hence it happens that the only |derness, and the materials for which they had them- 
place possible for an ascent is the icy path over-|selves, supplied, cried out, These are thy gods, O 
hanging the tremendous gulf I have described. We | Jsrael, that brought thee up out of the land of 
went up without any slip against a boisterous wind, gypt/—we can hardly repress our indignation 
and after a hard struggle with the rocks reached | at such reckless folly. 

the bottom of the Hichste Spitze. On reaching) 
the summit of the Zumstein we rested on the warm) not mean misers merely: these are not the sole 
side of the rocks, then worked our way down ajidolaters of the golden calf nowadays. All who 


hard descent of fifty feet, and there found ourselyes| worship means, of whatsoever kind, material or 


at the bottom of the Hichste Spitze. It is more | intell ctual,—all, for instance, who think that it was 
steep than the Zumstcin, but not as dangerous ; for | wholly by the streugth and discipline of our armies, 
the path lies back two or three feet from the edge of and by the skill of our general, that we overthrew 
thesnow andice. When this cre:t was surmounted |the imperial despotism of France,—all who forget 
we stood on the Hichste Spitze, but not on its|that it is still the Lord of Hosts, who breaketh the 
highest point. These mountains are a kind of slate|bow, and knappeth the spear in sunder, and burn- 
which breaks up easily into large and small blocks ; ;eth the chariots in the fire,—all who take no ac- 
and where the summit is a thin blade of stone, like|count of that moral power, without which intel- 


| Yet how many are there| you must bend down and Jook for them, Every- 
‘fully entitled to wear the same triple cap! I 


and all cry to their idol, Thou art my God! 
Thou hast brought us out of the Egypt of dark. 
ness and misery : thou wilt lead us to the Canaan 
of light and joy. Verily, 1 would as soon fall 
down before the golden calf itself, as worship the 
great idol of the day, the great public instructor, 
as it is called, the newspaper press. The calf 
could not even low a lie: and only when the 
words of the wise are written upon it, can paper 
be worth more than gold. 

And how is it with those who flatter themselves 
that their own good deeds have brought them out 
of Egypt? those good deeds which God has com- 
manded them to wrest as spoils from the land of 
sin. How is it with those who blindly trust that 
their good deeds will go before them, and lead 
them to heaven? Are they not also to be reckoned 
among the worshippers of the golden calf? of an 
idol, which their own hands have wrought and set 
up; of an idol, the very materials of which would 
never have been theirs, except through God's com- 
wand, and the strength his command brings with 
it. Surely, whether it be for the past, or the fu- 
ture, we need a better leader than any we can 
either manufacture or mentefacture for ourselves. 


I have often thought that the beautiful passage, 
in which our Saviour compares himself to a hen 
gathering her chickens under her wings,—and the 
sublime one in Deuteronomy, where Jehovah's 
care and guardianship of the Jewish nation is 
likened to an eagle stirring up her nest, fluttering 
over her young, spreading abroad her wings, bear- 
ing them on her wings, and making them ride on 
the high places of the earth,—may be regarded 
as symbolical of the peculiar character of the 
two dispensations. The earlier was the manifes- 
tation of the power of God, and shows him forth 
in his kingly majesty: the latter is the revelation 
of the love of God, full of all gentleness, and house- 
hold tenderness, and more than fatherly or moth- 
erly kindness. 


It has been deemed a great paradox in christi- 
anity, that it makes humility the avenue to glory. 
yet what other avenue is there to wisdom? or even 
to knowledge ? Would you pick up precious truths 


where the pearl of great price lies bedded in a 
shell which has no form or comeliness. 


When will talkers refrain from evil-speaking? 
When listeners refrain from evil-bearing. At pre- 
sent there are many so credulous of evil, they will 
receive suspicions and impressions against persons 
whom they don’t know, from a person whom they 
do know . . in authority to be good for nothing. 

We look to our last sickness for repentance, u0- 
mindful that it is during a recovery men repent, 


Monte Rosa, it is not one piece of rock, but more 


I fancy that once this whole peak was one narrow 
wall of rock, eight or ten rods long, running east 
and west, und highest toward the east. The ac- 
tion of frost and weather and other natural forces 
broke it up into bl cks, and in the process of time 


cut a breach through the middle, leaving it as we. 


found it, a double or forked peak with the shorter 
tine first, or toward the west. 
(To be continued.) 


‘lectual ability dwindles into petty cunning, and 
like a wall loosely put together and broken down, |the mightiest armies, as history has often shown, 


become like those armed figures in romance, which 


look formidable at a distance, but which fall to 
pieces at a blow, and display their hollowness,— 
all who conecive that the wellbeing of a people 
depends upon its wealth,—all the doaters on steam- 
engines, and cotton-mills, and spinning-jennies, and 
railroads, on exports and imports, on commerce 
and :nanufactures,—all who dream that mankind 
‘may be ennobled and regenerated by being taught 


we feel it to be such, has its own trials, its own 
selfishness : and to bear the one, and overcome the 
other, is at such a season occupation more than 
enough for any who have not been trained to it by 


: during a sickness. For sickness, by the time 
| previous discipline and practice. 


The same may be said of old age,—perbaps. 


with still more justice, since old age has no begin- 
ning. 
co 


Never put much confidence in such as put no 
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confidence in others. A man prone to suspect evil |may be excited in the mind of the patient by the 
is mostly looking in his neighbour for what he sees} work he performs, there is danger that the latter, 
in himself. As to the pure all things are pure,|by becoming toilsome, may even prove injurious. 
even so to the impure all things are impure. Care is taken to avoid such a consequence by en- 
deavouring to intcrest the patient iu his ewploy- 

How deeply rooted must unbelief be in our) went, and by limiting the time spent in labour to 
hearts, when we are surprised to find our prayers|two or three hours in the early part of each day. 
answered ! instead of feeling sure that they will|1n the appropriate seasons the preparation of the 
be so, if they are only offered up in faith, and are |soil, the planting and gathering of crops, and at 
jn accord with the will of God. 
P - mere s new walks, and the repairing and keeping iu order 

The Workmanship of lvory.—None of our| of those already anil afford an anfailing variety 
manufacturers have yet reached the con-ummate| of employment which can scarcely fail to interest 
skill of the Chinese artists in the workmanship of|and benefit the mind, as well as conduce to the 
ivory, chiefly remarkable in their concentric balls,| health and strength of the body. Vor those who 
their chess pieces and models. Yet the adapta-/haye been unaccustomed to agricultural labour, 
tion to useful purposes of this valuable substance) other means of furnishing physical exercise, com- 
is fully understood by those who do Bos undertake | bined with healthy mental excitement, are resorted 
to rival the exquisite minuteness of Eastern art./to, Such patients spend a portion of each day in 
The manufacturers of surgical instruments are iD) the open air, either in walking on the premises or 
the habit of rendering ivory flexible for use a8|in the vicinity of the Asylum, or are engaged in 
tubes, probes, Xe., by acting on the well-known | the games of quoits, cricket, or foot-ball. The 
fact, that when bones are subjected to the action of|jatter have only been in use during the last two 
hydrochloric acid, the phosphate of lime, which| years, and have proved a highly valuable addition 
forms one of their component parts, is extracted,|to the means formerly employed for affording ex- 


and thus bones retain their original form, and ac- 
quire great flexibility. After giving the pieces of 
ivory their required form and polish they are 
steeped in acid, either pure or diluted, until they 
become supple and elastic, and of a slightly yellow 
colour. lu the course of drying, the ivory returns 
to its original harduesss, but its flexibility can be 
easily restored by surrounding it with linen, It 
is pow ascertained that the decay of articles in 
ivory can be effectually checked, even when its 
progress has advanced so far as to cause the spe- 


ercise to this class of our patients. 

The importance of providing suitable employ- 
ment for filling up agreeably the portion of time 
necessarily passed within doors, especially during 
the winter season, has not been lost sight of. The 
female patients, with the assistance of the matron, 
are easily furnished with employment for the nee- 
dle. Besides a large amount of plain sewing that 
has been done, they have spent a portion of their 
time in making a number of useful fancy articles, 
which have been placed in a neat case provided for 


cimens to crumble away under the hands. Some | the purpose, in one of the parlours or sitting rooms 
of the works in ivory forwarded by Layard,| where they are exposed for sale. It is intended to 
apply the proceeds of such sales, when they amount 
to a sufficient sum, to the purchase of articles caleu- 
ee give au air of increased comfort and 
é : ) cheerfulness to the apartment. Books, newspapers 
in the highest degree successful. Coucluding that! periodicals, iain materials, games, nef 
the decay was owing to the loss of gelatine in the) are freely provided for the use of all classes of pa- 
ivory, he recommended that the articles should be} tients, “A beautiful collcetion of stuffed birds, in 
boiled in a solution of gelatine; thus treated, they}, handsome case, and other objects ealeulated to 
became firm and solid. attract their attention, and excite their interest, 
‘ biEucge _ {Such as engravings on the wall, and plants and 
What a disposition there appears to be in| flowers placed where they can have free access to 
the female world to vie with one another, not|them, have been provided during the past year, iv 
only in the extremity, but the immodesty of the| addition to those previously in use, and have been 
fashion. productive of manifest benefit. ‘The patients are 
encouraged to follow their own taste and inclina- 
tions in their in-door employments. Some of them 
' became quite expert at a particular game, such as 
Occupation and Recreation—We have con-|chess or backgammon; one patient draws and 
tinued to make use of the various means for af-|paints, and has produced a number of pictures, 
fording employment and entertainment to our|both in oil and water colors, which have been 
patients, which have been already so fully de-| framed and hung on the walls. Another employed 
scribed in the reports of the Institution; and if| himself very successfully during a portion of the 
these reports were only addressed to the mana-|summer, in preparing the skeletons of leaves and 
gers, it would be superfluous at present, to say|other portions of plants; and another, who is so 
anything on the subject. But as they are also in-|demented as to be almost incapable of any other 
tended for the information of some whose attention|employment, has become very proficient in the 
may never before have been called to the subject,! game of battledoor. 
it seems necessary to give a brief statement of the} By the above described means we endeavour to 
means employed for this purpose. There is nothing|furvish each patient with occupation suited to his 
better calculated to answer all the ends for which capacity, and thus to give them the best opportu- 
occupation is designed, especially for that class of| nity for the full and free exercise of their remain- 
our patients who have been accustomed to reside|ing mental and physical energies. By such exer- 
in the country, than moderate manual labour in|cise their health of body and mind is best pro- 
the cultivation of the farm and garden. The value|moted, and they are permitted to enjoy the satis. 
of out-door occupation consists as much in the faction arising from a consciousness that their ex- 
change and variety it gives from the monotony of/istence is not entirely without an aim or object, 
in-door Asylum life, and the mental recreation thus|and are thus rendered more contented and com- 
afforded, as in the mere physical effects of muscu-|fortable than they could he made under any other 
lar exercise. Without regard to the interest that circumstances, 


from Nineveh, were found on their arrival in Eng- 
land, to be in a state of rapid decomposition. Pro- 
fessor Owen was consulted on the subject, and he 
suggested a remedy, which on trial, proved to be 


+» e- -—_ 


Friends’ Asylum Report. 


(Concluded from page 303.) 


The lectures and exhibitions for affording mental 
occupation and entertainment during the long 
evenings of winter, have been continued as in for- 
mer years. The improvement in this department, 
referred to in last year’s report, has been in use 
during the winter aud has added greatly to the 
beauty and interest of the exhibitions. It consists 
of a reservoir for oxygen, of the capacity of thirty 
gallons, situated in the apothecary’s shop, adjoining 


other times the care of the grounds, the opening of|the lecture room, and connected with the pipes 


supplying the house with water. When the appa- 
ratus is in use, the water from these pipes is turned 
into the reservoir, and displaces the gas with the 
pressure of a perpendicular column of water, 
eighteen feet in height, and forces it through a 
flexible gutta-percha tube to the lantern placed in 
the lecture room, at a distance of twenty feet. 
The gas passes to each lantern used, for producing 
the dissolving views by means of a stop-cock, so 
contrived as to furnish the light to one lantern 
while shutting it off from the other, in such a way 
that a blended picture, consisting of two distinct 
views, may be thrown upon the wall at the same 
time, or either one may be gradually and almost 
inperceptiby changed into the other, at pleasure. 
The stock of photographic views has been largely 
increased during the year, and now affords the 
means of producing exact representations of many 
remarkable localities, and objects of interest in our 
own and foreign countries. ‘The chemical appara- 
tus is also increased from time to time by the ad- 
dition of new articles, and the lectures delivered 
on an evening of each week, during the winter 
season, are listened to, and the experiments, wit- 
uessed with much interest, by a large proportion of 
the patients. 

Litrary and Reading room.—The library has 
been resorted to daily, except in stormy weather, 
at different hours of the day, by different classes 
of the patients of both sexes. Some additions 
have been made to the cabinet of Natural History, 
and a large glass case has been provided, four by 
eight feet in length, and two feet in height, and 
filled with a collection of mosses and ferns, and a 
number of the rare and beautiful leaf plants re- 
jeenely introduced, which, by their rich foliage and 
jluxuriant growth have imparted an additional 
cheerfulness to the place, and have been highly 
appreciated by the patients. The aquarium has 
— been kept up during the winter, and being well 
stocked with fish, and a variety of aquatic plants 
and animals, has afforded much pleasure and sat- 
isfaction. 
| Furm, Garden and Grounds.—The advantages 
afforded by the location of the Asylum on its farm 
of sixty-two acres, have been fully manifested dur- 
ing the year, in giving healthy and interesting em- 
ployment to the patients, not only in the labour of 
the farm and garden, but also in the improvement 
and decoration of the grounds set apart for the 
use of the patients in their daily walking exercise. 
The physical exertion required in the light labour 
performed by some of them, is not more beneficial 
in its effects on the general bodily health, than the 
interest excited by the various objects constantly 
presented to their notice while they are thus en- 
gaged, is adapted to promote their mental welfare. 
‘he land, now universally considered as an indis- 
pensable portion of every establishment for the 
insane, is not valuable, therefore, merely for the 
facilities it affords for labour and exercise, but is 
equa!ly so for the succession of interesting and 
agreeable objects which it may be the meansof fur- 
nishing for the mental entertainment of the insane. 
The benefit to be derived from it, will consequently 
depend, in some measure, on the care with which 
it is cultivated, and the neatness and good order in 
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which it is kept. Its improvement is therefore|in the person of another shepherd; and learned| Meetings there be an inquiry whether any that 
apart from any pecuniary advantages, a legitimate |from our Arab attendants that they were talking|profess Truth are out of the pure language, thou 


object of asylum management, and has reecived 
attention during the past year. 

The Patience and Stillness of Jesus.—About | 
Lalf an hour before he died, he was raised up in his) 
bed, and said to some friends, “ What need have we 
to centre down in the night season, to feel blessed 
Jesus, sweet Jesus, heavenly Jesus, to commune | 
with us: for when he comes he puts an end to all | 
rovings and hurries which are in the world, with 
many trials, tribulations, and afflictions, which rise | 
not out of the dust. But dear friends, Israel's God 
will not leave his afflicted ones, for he will prosper 
his work which he bath begun, and ye shall see it 
as you are faithful; and here you shall be made 
witnesses that one hour in the presence of the Lord is 
betterthan a thousand elsewhere. For in the world 
are trouble, strife, animosities, and contentions, as 
you may see; but all this will come to an end, as 
we keep in the patience and stillness of Jesus; for 
that will conduct us safely to our desired rest, where 
all sorrows will cease, and tcars be wiped away; 
and that you may be preserved in true faithfulness, 
is the desire of my soul.”"—From the dying say- 
ings of Richard Ransome.— Piety Promoted. 


A Difficulty in David's History Explained. 


Here, too, we had an opportunity of wituessing, 
more than once, incidents of a kind that forcibly 
reminded us of scenes in the scripture history of 
David, by which readers ignorant of the country 
in which they happened, may have been often not 
a little perplexed. When David was hiding in 
the wilderness of Ziph, an opportunity presented 
itself of slaying King Saul as he lay asleep in the 
night, unconscious of any danger being near. ‘Too 
geuverous to avail himself of the advantage that 
had come so unexpectedly and so temptingly in 
his way, David, nevertheless, resolved to show how 


to each other about their flocks. Between these|to every one, whether they keep up God and 

two men was a deep crevasse formed by the valley|Christ’s language that the holy prophets used.” 

of the Kedron, walled in by lofty precipices, which| During the same year be reiterated this advice 

no human foot could scale. It would probably|by another epist!e. The subject, to him, was eyi- 

have taken a full hour for one, even as fleet and|dently one of much anxiety, and that he viewed it 

as strong-winded as an Asahel, to pass from the|as a question of trathful allegiance to the Divine 

standing-place of the one speaker to that of the|Being. It was no low standard that he took—all 

other; and yet they were exchanging words with|conventuality was laid aside as truckling to the 
perfect ease. The mystery of the dramatic scene| worldly spirit, and at variance with the heavenly ; 
in the wilderness of Ziph was at an end; and we|and resting on this high ground, that all men and 
were reminded at the same time of an important) women should in all things be as like as might be 
truth, that in dealing with the sacred Seriptures,|to the heavenly pattern, he deemed it bis duty to 
ignorance often makes difficulties which a larger|urge on Mouthly Meetings a regular inquiry as to 
knowledge and a deeper intelligence would at once|the faithfulness of Friends in this respect; and 
remove. As we moved along the hill-face, dia-|looking carefully at this matter, as I have often 
logues of the same kind once and again attracted | done, and listening attentively to the pro’s and con's, 
our notice showing plainly that these trans-valline|as has often been my portion—while mourning 
colloquies are of common occurrence. The facility | greatly the unfaithfulness prevailing in respect of it 
of hearing was no doubt increased by the extreme |—I am free to confess that my early judgment, after 
stillness of the air, and by the voice being at once |identifying myself wtih the Society of Friends, has 
confined and thrown back by the steep sides of the|only been confirmed, that if the body had kept 
hills—Buchanan’s Clerical Furlough. faithfully to the “ plain language,” its early testi- 
mony, though it would have sorely tested many 
up and down, nevertheless the Society itself would 
have been sounder at the core, more consistent in 
its profession and practice, and numerically greater 
than it now is, whilst its influence would have been 
exteuded beyond its present, many fold, 
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The Fruit of Carnal Reasoning, and Disobe- 
dience to Heavenly Convictions ; withan Exhorta- 
tion to Parents to be Fuith{ful in Restraint.— 
Through the teachings of the holy Spirit, I soon 
became sensible of the influence of heavenly love 
on my heart; and bad I wisely kept near the all- 
sufficient gift of grace, I might, in early years, 
have magnified the Lord’s power, by becoming a 
preacher of righteousness in life and conversation. 
But, for want of dwelling with this blessed gift, 
and maintaining a constant watch, the enemy of 
all good gained ascendency over my convinced 
judgment, and I was miserably beguiled into an 
apprehension, that I might indulge myself for a 
few years in the gratitication of some worldly 
pleasures, and afterwards submit to the cross and 
become a religious character. This carnal reason- 


From Evenings at the Microscope. 
Insects: Their Feet. 
(Continued from page 302.) 

A still better example of a sucking foot is this 
of the Dyticus marginalis. It is the great flat 
oval beetle, which is fond of coming up to the surface 
of ponds, and hanging there by the tail with its 
pair of hind legs stuck out on each side at right 
angles ; the redoubtable monster which little boys 
who bathe hold in such salutary awe under the 
name of Toe-biter. We have turned the tables 





completely his persecutor had been in his power. 
Stealing noiselessly into Saul’s camp, accompanicd 
by asingle follower, and passing unobserved throug!) 
the midst of the drowsy guards, David “ took the 
spear and the cruse of water from Saul’s bolster ; 
and they gat them away, and no man saw it, nor 
knew it, neither awaked : for they were all asleep.” 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 12.) Having performed this daring 
exploit, he and his attendant, Abishai, “ went over 
to the other side, and stood on the top of an hill 


afar off, a great space being between them.” Hav-| greatest foibles; and I am bound in gratitude to 
ing got to this safe distance from his relentless|acknowledge, that had it not been for parental 
enemy, David is represented in the sacred history|care, advice, and prudent restraint, 1 might have 
as proceeding to address Abner, the leader of Saui’s| gone great lengths in these gratifications. 
host, and to taunt him with his unsoldier-like want iv the love of the gospel, 1 would most earnestly 
of vigilance in leaving his royal master exposed to|and most affectionately recommed all religious 
the hazard of being slain in the very midst of his| parents to be faithful in the discharge of their im- 


ownD camp. 


What is apt to appear strange in this narrative |care-takers over a very important trust : and happy 
is the fact, that these hostile parties should have|will it be for those parents, who, in the day of 
been near enough to carry on the conversation|righteous inquisition, may stand acquitted in the 
which the narrative describes, and yet that all the| Divine sight, having done all they could to preserve 
while the one shoyld have been entirely beyond |their offspring in true simplicity, and in the fear of 
That all this, however, |the Lord.—Ann Crowley. F. L., vol. ith, p. 462. 
was both possible and easy, was verified in our 
As we were riding cautiously along the | 
face of the hill, our attention was suddenly arrested 
by the voice of a shepherd, who was evidently 
calling to some one whom we could not see, but 


the reach of the other. 


presence. 


whose answer was distinctly heard. 


us often the response was distinctly given. 


|ing brought death and darkness over my awakened 
understanding, and 1 much lost the sense of those 
‘endering impressions, which had been mercifully 
‘experienced in the day of early visitation. But 
|thanks be to a gracious God, who kept me, in this 
|season of revolt from all gross evil, and often fol- 
lowed with close conviction when indulging the 
vain mind, in adorning the frail body with apparel 
inconsistent with the simplicity of the Truth. A 
‘fondness for dress and music was one of my 


upon the warrior, and have bitten his toe—off, and 
bere it is. his is the tarsus of one of the fore 
limbs. 

The peculiarity that first strikes us is that the 
first three joints are as it were fused into one, and 
dilated so as to make a large roundish plate. The 
under surface of this broad plate is covered with 
a remarkable array of sucking disks, of which one 
is very large, occupying about a fourth part of the 
whole area. It is circular, and its face is strongly 
marked with numerous fibres radiating from the 
centre. Near this you perceive two others of simi- 
lar form and structure, but not more than one tenth 
Then, | part of its size ; one of these, moreover, is smaller 
than the other. Indeed, the size and number of 
these organs differ in different individuals of the 
same species. 

The greater number of the suckers are compara- 
tively minute ; but they are proportionally multi- 
tudinous and crowded. Lach consists of a club- 
shaped shaft, with a circular disk of radiating 
tibres attached to its end. The whole apparatus 
constitutes a very effective instrument of adhesion. 

There is a somewhat similar dilatation of the 
first joints of the tarsus, but for a very different 
object, in the Honey-bee; and it is particularly 
worthy to be observed, not only for the interesting 
part which it plays in the economy of the insect, 
The Society having now incorporated the use of|but for the example it affords us of the adaptation 






portant duties, remembering they are delegated as 


7 ‘eden “The British Friend.” 
Early Friends and What They Were. 


(C. ncluded from page 299.) 


The dialogue|the plain language into its system as one of the|of one and the same organ to widely different uses, 
went on. Another and another sentence was slowly | testimonies Friends had to bear, we arrive at a 


and sonorously uttered bythe shepherd near us, and | period when it began to be a matter of regular in- 


by a slight modification of its structure. 
It is the hind foot of the Bee that we are now 





t given. At quiry, whether the members of it were faithful in|toexamine. The first joint is, as you see, enlarged 
length, guided by the sound we descried far up|doing so; and thus in 1669 we find George Fox 


the confronting hill, the source of the second voice| issuing an epistle, urging that, “ in all the Monthly 


into a wide, long, and somewhat ovate form, con- 
stituting a flattish plate, slightly convex on both 
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surfaces. The upper face presents nothing remark-| you will pay a moment’s more attention to the| horny claw. The whole limb resembles a short stout 
able, but the under side is set with about nine| matter, you will discover some further points of hook. Then two segments occur which are quite 
stiff combs, the teeth of which are horny straight| interest in this beautiful series of contrivances still. smooth beneath, and destitute of limbs ; and then 
spines, set in close array, and arranged in traus-|If you look at this living bee, you notice that,|on the sixth we begin to find another series, which 
yerse rows across the joint, nearly on a level with|from the position of the joints, when the insect goes on regularly, a pair on each segment, to the 
its plane, but a little projecting, and so ordered| wou!d bring one hind-foot across to the other, the eleventh and final one, with the single exception of 
that the tips of one comb slightly overlap the| under surface of the tarsus would naturally scrape,;the tenth segment, which is again deprived of 
pases of the next. We see them in this example|the edge of the opposite tibia in a direction from! limbs. 
very distinct, because their colour, a clear reddish-|the bases of the combs towards their tips; and, But these orgaus are of a very peculiar charac- 
brown, contrasts with a multitude of tiny globules} further, that the edge of the tibia so seraped would ter. They have no representatives in the mature 
of a pale yellow hue, like minute eggs, which are|be the hinder edge, as the leg is ordinarily carried | insect, but disappear with the larva state, and 
entangled in the combs. in the act of walking. they are not considered limbs-proper at all, but 
Now these globules serve to illustrate the object} Now, if you take another glance at the basket-| mere accessory developments of the skin to serve a 
of this apparatus. They are grains of pollen; the) joint in the forceps of the microscope, you will see special purpose. They are sometimes called clasp- 
dust that is discharged from the anthers of flowers,|—what, perbaps, you have already noticed—that ers, sometimes false-legs, but more commonly pro- 
which being kneaded up with honey forms the|the marginal spines have not exactly the same cur-| legs. 
food of the infant bees, and is, therefore, collected|vature on the two opposite edges, but that those! Each consists of a fle-hy wart, which is capable 
with great perseverance by those industrious in-|of the one edge are nearly straight, or at most to some extent of being turned inside out, like the 
sects ; aud the way in which they collect it is, by| but slightly bowed, whereas those of the appanee) finger of a glove. Partly around the blunt and 
raking or combing it from the anthers, by means|edge are strongly curved, the arc in many of them/|truncate extremity are set two rows of minute 
of these effective instruments on their hind feet. | reaching even to a semicircle, so that their points,| hooks, occupying the side next the middle line of 
You see that in this specimen the combsare loaded | after performing the outward arch, return to a po-|the caterpillar in a semicircle along the margin, 
with the grains, which lie thickly in the furrows] sition perpendicularly over the medial line of the|‘These hooks arch outward as regards the axis of 
between one comb and another. Bat how do they| basket. |the pro-leg, though the majority of them point to- 
discharge their gatherings? Do they return to the| Jt is the outer or hinder edge of the joint that| wards the medial line of the body. The double 
hive, as soon as they have accumulated a quantity| carries the comparatively straight spines. ‘These| row is somewhat interrupted at its middle point; 
such as this, which one would suppose they could] receive the graius from the combs, whic, then fal-| and just there, in each pro-leg, a clear vesicle or 





















gather in two or three scrapes of the foot? No;|ling into the basket, are received into the wide) fleshy bladder protrudes from the sole, which may 


they carry a pair of panniers, or collecting bas-|concavity formed partly by its bottom and sides, 
kets, which they gradually fill from the combs, and| but principally by the arching spines of the oppo. 
then return to deposit the results of their collect-| size edge. Their curving form would have been 
ing. less suitable than the straighter one to pass through 
One of these baskets I can show you; and, in-|the interstices of the combs, because it would be 
deed, we should be unpardonable to overlook it,) much more difficult to get at their points: while, 
for it is the eompanion structure to the former. 1) on the other hand, the straight lines of these would 
make the stage forceps to revolve on its axis, and| have been far less effective as a receiver for the! 
thus bring into focus the joint (¢ébta) immediately| burden. The thickness of the spines is just that, 
above that of the combs, and so that we shall look! which enables them to pass freely through the in- 
at its opposite surface ; that is, the outer. We no-|terstices of the comb-teeth, and no more. 
tice at ouce two or three peculiarities, which dis-/ On the whole, this combination of contrivances’ 
tinguish the joint in this instance from other parts) reads us as instructive a lesson of the wisdom of| 
of the same limb, and from the corresponding part) God displayed in creation as any that we have had 














on smooth bodies. 
catch and hold the fine threads of silk, which most 


in the same limb of other insects. 

First, the surface is decidedly concave, whereas 
is is ordinarily convex. Secondly, this concave 
surface is smooth and polished, (except that it is 
covered with a minute network of crossed lines,) 
not a single hair, even the most minute, can be 
discerned in any part; whereas the corresponding 
surface of the next joints, both above and below, 
is studded with fine hairs, as is the exterior of in- 
sects generally. Thirdly, the edges of this hollowed 
basin are beset with long, slender, acute spines, 
which pursue the same curve as the bottom and 
sides, expanding widely, and arching upward. 

Here, then, we have a capital collecting-basket. 
Its concavity of course fits it to contain the pollen. 
Then its freedom from hairs is important: hairs 
would be out of place in the concavity. ‘Thirdly, 
the marginal spines greatly increase the capacity 
of the vessel to receive the load, on the principle 
of the sloping stakes which the farmer plants along 
the sides of his waggon when he is going to carry 
a load of hay or corn. 

But, you ask, how can the bee manage to trans- 
fer the pollen from the combs to the basket? Can 
she bend up the tarsus to the tibia? or, if she ean, 
surely she could only reach the inner, not the 
outer surface of the latter. How is this managed ? 

A very shrewd question. ‘Truth to say, the 
basket you have been looking at never received a 
single grain from the combs of the joint below it. 
But the bee has a pair of baskets and a pair of 
comb-joints. It is the right set of combs that fills 
the /e/t basket, and vice versa. 







brought under our observation. 

The end to be attained by all this apparatus is 
worthy of the wondrous skill displayed in its con- 
trivance; for it is connected with the feeding of the 
stock, and whatever diminishes the labour of the| 
individual bees enables a larger number to be 
supported. But valuable as is the honey-bee 
to man, there are other important purposes to be 
accomplished, which are more or less dependent, 
collaterally, on this series of contrivances. 

“In many instances it is only by the bees travel- 
ling from flower to flower that the pollen and fa- 
rina is carried from the male to the female flowers, 
without which they could not fructify. One spe-| 
cies of bee would not be sufficient to fructify all 
the various sorts of flowers, were the bees of that) 
species ever so numerous ; for it requires species of 
different sizes and different constructious. M. 
Sprengel found that not only are insects indispen- 
sable in fructifying different species of Jris, but 
some of them, as J. Xiphium, require the agency| 
of the larger humble-bees, which alone are strong) 
enough to force their way beneath the style-flag ;' 
and hence, as these insects are not so common as; 








many others, this Jris is often barren, or bears im- 
perfect seeds,” 


perhaps serve as a very delicate organ of touch, or 


may exude a viscid secretion helpful to progress 
The hooks seem adapted to 


caterpillars spin as a carpet for their steps. 

In some cases the circle of hooks is complete, as 
in this example, which I find in one of the slides 
of my drawer, marked “ Pro-leg of a Caterpillar.” 
It is some large species, probably a Sphinx, for the 
hooks are very large, of a clear orange-brown hue, 
and set in a long oval ring—single as to their 
bases, but double as to their points—completely 
around the extremity of the foot. These hooks 
are simply cutaneous, as may be well seen in this 
prepared specimen,—doubtless mounted in Canada 
balsam ;—for their origins are mere blunt points, 
set most superficially in the thin skin without any 
enlargement or apparent bulb. 

(To be continued.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JONATHAN GREAVE. 


Jonathan Greave was born in the year 1712, of 
parents professing the Truth. Of his early life 
we have no record, but he was exemplary in ma- 
turity and for very many years was an elder of 
Kennett Monthly Meeting, residing in the limits 
of Centre Preparative Meeting. He appears to 
have been well esteemed, and to have fulfilled his 
religious and social duties. As he drew near the 
close of his life, he bore the pain and weakness 
which attended his declining health with great 
patience, manifesting a composed frame of mind 
and a desire for quiet. A friend who visited him 
at this time expressed the hope that when the time 
of change came, it would be no surprise to him. 
ile readily expressed a similar hope, adding, “ I 


The legs and feet of caterpillars are constructed} have settled my outward affairs to my mind, and 


on a very different plan from those of perfect in-|iuwardly I see nothing in my way. 


I desire to 


sects, as you may see in this living silkworm. The} be so favoured as to wait patiently till the right 
first three segments of the body, reckouing from) time comes, and then to pass away quietly.” 


the head, are furnished each with a pair of short 


His request was granted, and he departed with- 


curved limbs set close together on the under side.| out sigh or groan; his memorial says, “ we believe 


She can easily| ‘These represent the true legs of the future moth,|in peace with God and unity with faithful Friends.” 


cross her hind-legs, and thus bring the tarsus of|and show, notwithstanding their shortness, four|His death took place Sixth month 3rd, 1774, he 


one into contact with the tibia of the other ; and if| distinct joints, of which the last is a little pointed | being about 62 years old. 
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Hannau Harprison, a very aged minister be-|vealed, she became very servicable in the affairs of 


longing to Philadelphia Monthly Meeting for the 
Northern District, deceased Seventh month 20th, 
1774. She was a daughter of Isaac Norris, and 
a grand-daughter of that noted minister, Thomas 
Lloyd. 
meetings about home. 


| 


GEORGE Mason, a minister of the gospel of 
New Garden, Chester County, much esteemed in 
his day, deceased Tenth month 24th, 1774. 

JOHN VAIL. | 

John Vail was born in West Chester County in| 
the province of New York, about the year 1685. 
Whilst young in years, he was visited by Divine 
Grace, and submitting thereto, he was enabled to 
take up the cross, became sober and consistent in| 
his life and conversation, and grew in religious ex- | 
perience. He removed whilst still young to Wood- 
bridge in New Jersey, where he married. 

As he continued in faithful obedience to the 
Lord’s requirings, his usefulness in the church in- 
creased, and at last a gift in the ministry of the 
gospel was committed to him. Dwelling in hu- 
mility and watchfulness, he increased in his gift, 
and his ministry tended to the edification of the 
church. Waiting for the proper putting forth 
and preparation, he was qualified to reprove, 
exhort, strengthen and encourage his hearers to 
walk in the way of Truth avd uprightness 
Sweetly he was led at times to comfort those who 
mourned for the pride and abominations of the 
times. He often felt called upon to mention the 
plainness and simplicity which characterized our 
forefathers, and to point out how sorrowfully de- | 
ficient many of his day were in those respects. 
These were slighting the good examples of their 
ancestors, by indulging in things those worthies 
bore a faithful testimony against. He was diligent 
in the attendance of religious meetings, even to old 
age, and was often concerned to incite Friends to 
this duty, not as formalists, but as those who saw 
the necessity of a reverent gathering to wait for a 
proper qualification for worshipping the Lord Al- 
mighty, the giver of every good gift. He was one 
of the poor of this world, ever diligent in labouring 
for the subsistence of himself and family. 

On his death bed he manifested his resignation, 
nay, satisfaction in the Lord's will concerning him. 
Quoting the passage “If our hearts condemn us, 
Giod is greater,” he added, “but my heart con- 
demns me not, for I have walked in innocency 
from my youth up.” He frequently expressed his 
readiness to leave the world, and desired his friends 
not to desire his recovery. His friends say of him, 
that he walked in righteousness and huwility, and 
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| 





that increasing in Divine experience, his lamp| 


shown brighter and brighter to the last. He de- 
ceased Eleventh month 29th, 1774, in the 89th 
year of his age. 


MARY SPEAKMAN. 


Mary Griffith, a daughter of John Griffith of 


Bromly, Radnorshire, Wales, was born in the 
year 1718. In the year 1734 she came over to 
Pennsylvania, bringing a good certificate with her, 
showing that even in her early days she bad walked 
in the ‘Truth. Her residence was within the limits 


'pitable to them. 


|good neighbour. 


the church, being careful for the maintainance of 
the discipline thereof.” 

In the year 1756 she was appointed an eldcr, | 
which station she filled to satisfaction, and often 


Her labours had been mostly confined to| was enabled to administer a word of comfort for of France. 


the feeble-minded and afflicted, with whom sbe 
had great sympathy. She was concerned to ad- 
vise against undue liberties being allowed to chil- 
dren, and carefully watched over ber own, that| 
they might not be found by their conduct to 
weaken her influence with others. She was re- 
markable for the solidity and weightiness of her 
spirit in meetings, in which she was closely united | 
to the faithful labourers, who found her company 
and inward exercise truly serviceable. She was a 





‘lover of all honest hearted Friends, and truly hos- 


She was a watchful mother over 
her children, tender and firm, a loving wife and a 
She deceased after a short ill- 
ness, Eleventh month 28th, 1774, in the 58th year 


jof ber age, leaving a good report behind her. 


JOHN JONES. 


John Jones was born in Merion, near Philadel- 

phia, about the year 1687, of religiously concerned 
parents, who educated him in conformity with the 
principles of our religious society. He was early 
brought under the directing influence of Divine 
Grace, which made him of a sober, orderly beha- 
viour, and of good report amongst the lovers of the 
Truth. He settled early in life in Gwynned, of 
which meeting he remained a member to the close 
of his days. 
In the Second month, 1718, he was married at 
Chester, Pennsylvania, to Margaret Hillborn, a re- 
ligiously minded young widow, who was a valuable 
minister of the gospel, and for twenty-five years 
his faithful and loving companion. John was much 
attached to faithful Friends, and as he walked con- 
sistently wich bis profession, and exercised the gilts 
bestowed upon him by the Head of the church in 
honest simplicity, he was much beloved and es- 
teemed by the spiritually discerning. He was very 
serviceable in the church, wise and faithful as ap 
‘elder, and being blessed with an excellent under- 
standing, his counsel and advice were often of 
benefit to others. He devoted much time to set- 
tling differences amongst his neighbours, and in 
serving the widow and fatherless. He appears to 
have been very exemplary in filling up his social, 
moral and religious duties, and whilst of bodily 
ability was ever anxious to be with his friends 
when they met for religious worship. A fall from 
a horse so injured bim, that he was towards the 
close of life confined at home; yet he bore the pain 
‘and privation with patience, thankfully rejoicing 
‘that such av accident had not been apportioned 
him in earlier life. His love to the Truth and the 
friends of it continued unabated, and he speut 
much of his time in reading the scriptures and other 
religious books, As he was of an affable, cheerful 
disposition, his sick chamber was a pleasant spot to 
himself, and an agreeable, instructive one to those 
who visited him. 

When the time came for his release from suffer- 
ing, his sickness was short. During its continuance 
he expressed great satisfaction in remembering that 
he had been enabled to live in much love with his 


of Concord Monthly Meeting, and by corsent of family and friends, adding, “The time is near at 


that meeting she was married Fourth month 22nd, 
1752, to Micajah Speakman. Her friends say, 
“she was a woman who from her young years 
loved the way of Truth, and endeavoured to live 
agreeably to the dictates thereof in her own heart. 
By her circumspect walking and steady adherence 
to the manifestations of light and life inwardly re- 


hand which I have long looked for, and [ hope | 
am ready. As I have been blessed many ways, | 
shall be without excuse.” Before he could fiuish 
ithe counsel he wished to leave with his children, 
/his speech failed, and so taking an affectionate 
parting with them, he departed this life ‘I'welith 
month 30th, 1774, in the 87th year of his age. 








From the Annual of Scientific Discovery, 1862, 
Insect and Grain-Bating Birds, 


Tourists in Europe will, if they are but com. 
monly observant, notice one peculiar feature ip 
continental scenery, and especially in the scener 
The landscapes may be beautiful and 
diversified by every possible charm, but in one par- 
ticular respect they will be found almost ut 
terly devoid of life. Kye and ear are struck to- 
gether by the absence of familiar sights and fa. 
miliar sounds. There is no chirping in the 
hedgerows, no twittering among the trees, no con. 
gregation of sparrows in the roads or linnets in 
the fields. It is useless to look about for the rarer 
species of birds, as even the commonest sorts are 
absent, and the traveller is perplexed to think what 
can have become of the little creatures which he is 
accustomed to associate with rural scenes, The 
truth is very soon told. The French eat them. 
They pursue them unremittingly for the sake of 
their morsels of flesh, and a small bird seen in 
garden would be chased as eagerly as a rabbit or 
bare. ‘Traps are systematically set for them on 
every entrance, and snares on every hedge. There 
is an idea, too, that birds destroy fruit, and econo- 
mists will not submit to any such peculation; but 
the first is the principal motive, combined, perhaps 
with an instinctive passion for the chase, which in 
France admits of little better gratification. 

Little birds, however, are not sent into the 
world for nothing. Under the mission of Proyi- 
dence they, like all other creatures, contribute their 
part towards the harmony of creation, and when 
that contribution is intercepted, the effects become 
visible in a derangement of balance. Birds de- 
vour insects, worms, and grubs. Where there are 
no birds, grubs, worms, and insects multiply to a 
prodigious extent, and where this unnatural multi- 
plication takes place, the crops suffer. 

During the past year, (1861,) the harvests of 
France have given an unusually poor return, and 
this deficiency is attributed in a great degree to 
the ravages of certain insects, which it is the fune- 
tion of certain birds to destroy. The subject 
has even attracted the attention of the French 
government, and, at the instance of the minister of 
agriculture, a commission was appointed to enquire 
into the matter, and report what legislation is ex- 
pedient. 

From a preliminary report emanating from this 

(committee, it appears that their inquiries have been 
lconducted with an elaborated accuracy character- 
listie of French legislation, and that the most ex- 
|perienced naturalists in France have lent the aid of 
their experience in the investigations. Insects and 
birds have been carefully classified according to 
\their several species; their habits of feeding have 
\been closely observed, and the results ascertained 
and computed. It has been concluded that by no 
agency save that of little birds can the ravages of 
insects be kept down. ‘There are some birds which 
live exclusively upon insects and grubs, and the 
quantity which they destroy is enormous. There 
are others which live partly on grubs, and partly 
on grain, doing some damage, but providing an 
abundant compensation. 
' A third class, the birds of prey, are exempted from 
‘the category of bencfactors, and are pronounced 
—too precipitately, we think—to be noxious, inas- 
much as they live mostly upon the smaller birds. 

If the arrangements of nature were left undis- 
turbed, the result would be a wholesome equilib- 
rium of destruction. The birds would kill so many 
insects, that the insects could not kill too many 
plants. One class isa match for the other. A 
‘certain insect was found to lay 2000 eggs, but a 
single tomtit was found to eat 200,000 eggs a year. 
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A swallow devours about 543 insects a day, eggs| religious Society, there can be little doubt in the 
and all. A sparrow’s nest in the city of Paris| mind of any serious, consistent Friend, that this is 
was found to contain 700 pairs of the upper wings) a day of much weakness and degeneracy among 
of cockchafers, though of course, iu such a place the members; a day wherein there is great need 
food of other kinds was procurable in abundance.| for ali to rally to first principles, and for the rightly 
It will easily be seen, therefore, what au excess| anointed to seek for ability availingly to petition | 
of insect life is produced when a counterpoise like) for the outstretching of the Arm of Divine Power, 
this is withdrawn ; and the statistics collected shuw! to rescue and to save from reproach, the successors 
clearly to what an extent the balauce of nature! of that faithful, single-hearted band which He) 
bas been disturbed. Thus the value of the wheat de-| raised up inits beginning. Nevertheless, the many 
stroyed in a single season, in one departwent ol| privileges enjoyed withiu the Society, and the many 
the east of France, by the cecidomigie, had been| safeguards it has thrown around its members, give | 
established at four millions of francs. a value to the right of membership therein, which 
The French vines, olives, aud even the forest}there is reason to fear very many possessing it 
trees, are also reported as suffering severely from) rarely reflect ov, and perhaps still more, too lightly 
the superabundance of insect vermin; so twat, in| esteem. 
consequence of the alarm occasioned, birds are} ‘The Society, having granted a birthright to 
likely to be hereafter protected in France without) these valuable privileges, has always feit a deep 
much legislation, and, indeed, their rise in estima-| concern for the early, correct training of the child- 
tion has been signally rapid. Some philosopher) ren thus connected with it, and great labour and 
has declared, and the report quotes the sayivg as|expense have been cheerfully incurred by it, in 
a profound one, that, the “ bird can live without) order to provide within its immediate care and 
man, but man cannot live without the bird.” jurisdiction, ample means for conferring a liberal 
‘This is a splendid confession of past error; but| scholastic education upon every such child, whether | 
what is to be done, seeing that the convictious of/rich or poor. Not satisfied with this, it earnestly | 
philosophers have uot yet descended to the peas-|and continuously seeks to guard its susceptible, 
antry! Are sparrow-catching and bird’s-besting to| impulsive and ingenuous youth, while pupils at its 
be made punishable? Must there be a new system! seminaries, as far as practicable, from contamina. 
of game laws for the protection of sparrows aud) tion by the evil abroad in the world, and to shield | 
linnets? The question is really pressing. Yet|them from betrayal into vice and its attendant dis- 
the commissioners, though they distinctly call for} tress, by labouring to imbue their minds with the 
“prompt and energetic remedies,” and poiut to the) self-denying principles and precepts of the Gospel, 
great detriment which agriculture is reeciving, are|}as laid down in the Holy Scriptures; and by di-| 
evidently doubtful as to the course to be pursued.| recting them to a knowledge of, and close adher- 
They suggest however, that persuasion should be/ence to the manifestations within them of the Grace 
tried betore coercion, and that school-masters aud/of God, or Light of Christ, mercifully granted | 
clergy should endeavour to put the question in its| unto all men, to lead them out of error and into 
proper light before the people. ‘Lhe commission] truth. 
in their report present some curious statistics re- 





Recognizing the powerful influence of parental 


markably enforced the sanctity of marriage, and 
maintained its indissoluble tie with all it obliga- 
tions and divine blessings ; requisites indispensable 


ito domestic happiness and virtue. 


The main dependence of the children of Friends 
upon home associations for enjoyment, rather than 
upon extraneous and popular amusements, likewise 
leads to the fullest developement of family affec- 
tion, gives increased durability to the ties of con- 
sanguinity, and spreads a nameless charm over the 
family circle, that draws its members to a common 
centre, and in measure regulates and inspirits their 
movements; while the feeling of individual duty 
and personal responsibility habitually inculcated, 
gives clearer views of the true objects of life and 


\sources of happiness, and incites to seek for the 


necessary qualification to pursue and obtain them, 
as well as to bear with patience and equanimity 
the various trials which are inseparable trom life’s 
chequered scenes. The high toned feeling of re- 
ligious accountability called forth by the principles 
aud practices of the Society, and the cultivated 


susceptibility to the sorrowful consequences result- 


ing from persistent disregard of the divine law, 
administer a silent rebuke for the indulgence of 


|any wrotig affection, and thus assist in restraining 
\from many of the temptations and entanglements 


that produce so much confusion and distress in 
the world. 

We now say nothing in exposition of the pure 
doctrines of the gospel most surely believed in 
and promulgated by the Society, or of the various 
testimonies against the vain fashions, corrupt cus- 
toms, and evil practices of the world, cousouant 
with and spriuging from those doctrines, which it 
calls on its members to support; and whereby their 
peace and happiness may be greatly preserved and 
augmented ; nor yet of the absence of any privileged 
order or hierarchical dowination in the Society, and 


specting the extent to which this destruction of) character on the habits and modes of thought ofjalso the freedom from the imposition of profitless 
birds in France has been of late years carried.| the children, the Society does not fail to manifest forms and ceremonies, gendering bondage to the 
They state that there are great numbers of profes-| g religious concern—brought to mind periodically | beggarly elements: we wish on the present occasion 
sional huntsmen who are accustomed to kul from by close, but affectionate queries—to encourage and |more particularly to bring before the view of our 
100 to 200 birds daily. A single child, also, has| counsel those who are parents or guardians, to keep | readers, especialiy our young Friends, the peculiar 
been known to come home at night with 10U birds’| alive to the awful responsibilities of their position ; | privileges they enjoy—the fruit indeed of this practi- 
eggs, aud it is caleulated and reported that the!| and while striving to be good examples themselves, cal christianity—in the system of home and general 
number of birds’ eggs destroyed annually in France| to seek for a true qualification to bring up those | scholastic education provided or cherished by the 
is between 80,000,000 and 100,000,00U. ‘The re-! entrusted to their charge in innocency, as accoun- | religious Society to which they belong, the domestic 
sult is, as might have been expected, that little| table in life and conversation for the blessings be-'and social babits growing out of the prevailing 
birds in that country are actually dying out; some! stowed upon them, and bound to refrain from the |economy, and exerting a marked influence in puri- 
species have already disappeared while others are corrupt customs and fashions of the world, which |fying and hallowing the atmosphere of family life; 
rapidly diminishing. lead their votaries into a barassing bondage. the individual and associated religious exercise cul- 
It is true that this religious concern, as well as)tivated, and enjoined upon all; which, while it de- 
that which prompts the Body to watch over all the | velopes the free agency of man, and gives proper 
: ae members for good, and to labour to incite and to/liberty and scope to intellect and thought, yet 
the appetite, stops digestion, and partially suspends! 4:4 them to lead consistent and godly lives, is often | brings a wholesome restraint upon the corrupt im- 
all the functions of the system. An emotion of disregarded by many who might profit by it, and pulses of our fallen nature, at the same time that 
shame flushes the face; fear blanches it, aud au) ;, lightly reflected on by others; nevertheless, it |it wooes and stimulates to aspire after the most ele- 
instant thrill electrifies a million of nerves. Sur-| oyorts an unacknowledged influence in restraining | vated standard of spiritual life. 
prise spurs the pulse into a gallop. Delirium in-| ¢5) much that is hurtful, and in cherishing ares-| The privileges of membership in a society which, 
snes Gres ena. Volition  ommands, aud bu- pect and regard for that which is right, that is not amid its weakness and trials, still evinces such true 
dreds of muscles spring to execute. Powerful emo-) senerally sufficiently estimated ; but which, more !religious concern for all connected with it, in their 
tion often kills tue body es stroke, Ewinent or less prevades all classes among the members; |various stations and duties of life; which throws 
public speakers bave died in the midst of au im-| shop secretly checking indulgence in things cal-| wide its doors, invites and entreats all its members 
passioned burst of eloquence, or when the deep) oulated to wound the conscience, and as frequently |to enter, not only its meetings for worship, where 
emotion that produced it suddenly subsided. Lar-| simulating io renewed endeavours to come up all may exercise the spiritual gifts bestowed upon 
grave, the young Parisian, died when he heard . 


Mental Excitement.—Bad news weakens the 
action of the heart, oppresses the lunys, destroys 


that the musical prize, for which he had competed 
Was adjudged to another. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 31, 1362. 


towards “ the mark for the prize’ conspicuously |them, but its meetings for discipline also, to learn 
’}set forth; thus impressing the domestic and social what is enjoined upon, and what is expected of 
circle of nearly all, with a measure of the restrain- |them; to open their hearts to the travail of the 


—j|ing, preserving power of Truth. lehureh for their spiritual growth and well-being, 


The high standard of christian morality main-|and to join in religious concern and labour for 
tained by the Society, and the unaffected interest |themselves, for one another, and for the promotion 
constantly manifested by it for the conduct of all of the cause of Truth and righteousness in the 
conuected with it to correspond with this standard, |earth ; these privileges, we say, as far transcend 
its care for their safe and consistent walk through ‘the liberty too commonly conceded in other reli- 


Notwithstanding the lauded reforms and revivals|the world, has made, aud still makes an impress ' gious denominations to indulge in the gaieties and 
said to have taken place within the pale of our upon the character of its members, which has re- frivolities of the world, and to acquire its outside 
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polish and accomplishments, as pure gold exceeds 
in value glittering but worthless tinsel. 

But in this, as in other relations of life, our 
difficulties and trials make a more deep and lasting 
impression, than the blessings liberally and uni- 
formly bestowed upon us; and while harassed 
with the troubles that press upon us, and anxious 
about those which we anticipate, we too often over- 
look the benefits which we are daily receiving, and 
forget that we owe a debt of gratitude for oppor- 
tunities and privileges, which, if rightly improved, 
would ensure the enjoyment of content and peace, 
and crown our life with the approbation and loving 
kindness of the Omnipotent. 


SUMMARY UF EVENTS. 


Foreign.—Liverpool dates to the 16th. The news 
of the capture of New Orleans had been received, and 
was the occasion of much surprise. The cotton market 
had, in consequence, suffered a decline of 3 a $d. per 
pound. The Times considers this a hard blow for the 
South, but intimates its doubt whether the rebels will 
ever be conquered. Parliamentary proceedings were 
unimportant. The distress in Lancashire was debated 
in the House of Lords without reference to American 
affairs. The decline in breadstuffs continued. Ameri- 
can flour, 24s. a 30s. per barrel. Red Western wheat 
9s, 1ld. a 10s. 6d. Red Southern, 10s. 10d. a 11s.; 
white wheat, 12s. a 12s. 6d. per 100 pounds. The 
House of Commons had passed a resolution, by a small 
majority, declaring it to be unjust and inexpedient to 
abolish the Church rates until some provision was made 
to supply their place. 

There were reports of a military conspiracy in St. 
Petersburg in favour of Poland. 

Unitep Srates.—The War.—On the 25th inst. the 
President issued an order, taking military possession of 
all the railroads in the United States, from and after 
that date, until further orders, and directing that the 
respective railroad companies, their officersand servants, 
shall hold themselves in readiness for the transportation 
of troops and munitions of war, to the exclusion of all 
other business. The President has also issued a press- 
ing requisition, addressed to the Governors of a number 
of the States, for more troops to proceed without delay 
to Washington. On the 24th, a bill was introduced into 
the U. S. Senate, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, which authorises the President to accept 
the services of 200,000 volunteers, in addition to the 
number authorised by previous acts of Congress. 

Virginia.—Serious disasters have befallen Gen. Bank’s 
army in the valley of the Shenandoah. On the 24th, a 
portion of his forces stationed at Front Royal, twenty 
miles south of Winchester, was attacked by the rebels, 
and driven out, and the next day the main army was 
attacked at Winchester, to which place Gen. Banks had 
retreated, by a superior force, under the command of 
Generals Jackson and Ewell. The U.S. army was de- 
feated, with a heavy loss in killed, wounded and prison- 
ers. Gen. Banks, with the remainder of his forces, was 
compelled to retreat north of the Potomac, crossing the 
river at Williamsport. The forces under Gen. Fremont, 
in Western Virginia, have been able to keep the rebels 
in check, but without making any important progress 
recently. On the 23d, a detachment at Lewisburg, 
was attacked by the rebels, they were repulsed after a 
sharp contest, in which the insurgents lust 100 prison- 
ers, 200 stand ofarms, and four cannon. Gen. M'Dow- 
ell’s army remained near Fredericksburg. This city was 
visited by the President and Secretary of War on the 
24th. The President was greeted by many of the citi- 
zens with great enthusiasm. On the 25th, Gen 
M‘Clellan’s army was in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Richmond, a portion of the forces being within five 
miles of the city. A number of skirmishes had taken 
place, in someof which the rebels suffered severely. An 
immense army has been collected by the rebels in and 
around Richmond. According to the report of deserters, 
from the rebels, there is great scarcity of provisions for 
the army, and the men had been put on half-rations. 

The Mayor and City Councils of Nerfolk refuse to take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States. The city 
is still governed by strict martial law, and all intercourse 
with other places is prohibited, in consequence of the 
general disloyalty of the people. 

Jeff. Davis in a recent letter to the Legislature of 
Virginia, says that he does not entertain the thought of 
withdrawing the Southern army from Virginia, even 
though Richmond should be taken. 


John B. Floyd has been appointed Major General of 
the Virginia rebel forces, with the authority to raise 
20,000 men for the defence of Western Virginia. 

North Carolina.—It is said there are increasing indi- 
cations of returning loyalty in this State. Edward 
Stanley has been commissioned as military Governor, 
and has repaired to North Carolina to exercise his func- 
tions as far as practicable. He is invested with the 
powers, duties and functions of that station, including 
the power to establish all necessary offices and tribunals, 
and to suspend the writ of habeas corpus during the 
pleasure of the President, or until the loyal inhabitants 
shall organize a State government in accordance with 
the Constitution of the United States. His powers are 
exactly similar to those with which Governor Johnson 
of Tennessee is invested. 

Tennessee.—The reported evacuation of Fort Wright 
was incorrect. The place is still held by the rebels. 

Mississippi—The Memphis Appeal states that the 
Federal fleet under Com. Farragut, had arrived at Vicks- 
burg. The Mayor had been requested by the Federal 
commander to have all the women and children removed 
within twenty-four hours. The Mayor had asked an 
extension for another day. The armies of Gen. Halleck 
und Gen. Beauregard remained in close proximity. 
Skirmishes, attended with more or less bloodshed, were 
of almost daily occurrence. A general engagement 
might occur atany time when either commander should 
so order. 

New Orleans.—The U.S. authorities at New Orleans 
have taken possession of the New Orleans and Jackson 
railroad, and the Opelousas and Great Western railroad. 
All the approaches to the City have been cut off. Gen. 
Phelps occupies Carrolton, twenty-five miles up the 
river. As an act of humanity to the suffering inhabi- 
tants, boats and railroads are allowed to bring supplies 
to the city. The negociation of confederate scrip is 
forbidden, but other species of currency in circulation 
is allowed. Algiers was occupied by the U. S. forces, 
and Forts Jackson and St. Philip bad been garrisoned 
by troops from Ship Island. Gen. Butler had estab- 
lished bis head quarters at the U. S. Custom House. 
Com. Porter’s mortar fleet, after taking soundings off 
Mobile, had returned to Ship Island. Business was 
slowly reviving in New Orleans. 

Florida.— Advices from Pensacola, state that the rebels 
besides burning the Navy Yard, burned all the steam 
saw mills, thus de-troying the only means of sustenance 
for many of the inhabitants. The U. 8. blockading 
squadron had captured the British iron steamer Circas- 
sian, with a cargo of tea, coffee, munitions of war, &c., 
while attempting to run the blockade. The ship and 
cargo were valued at a million of dollars. 

Missourt.—A convention of the friends of the admin- 
istration, and those favourable to the emancipation of 
the slaves held in Missouri, under the plan submitted 
to Congress by the President, has been called, to meet 
at Jefferson City on the 16th proximo, to nominate can- 
didates for the various State offices. 

Arkansas.—A dispatch from the Federal camp near 
Batesville, states that the rebels have burned all the 
bridges on the adjacent streams, and 10,000 bales of 
cotton had been consumed on the Arkansas river, by 
order of Gen. Beauregard. In an engagement near the 
Little Rock river, a rebel force of 600 men, had been 
defeated with heavy loss. A despatch from Little 
Rock, states that most of the U.S. troops had moved 
in the direction of St. Louis, only about 7,000 remaining 
at Batesville. It was not believed they would approach 
nearer the capital. 

The National Expenditures.—A despatch from Wash- 
ington on the 23d inst. says, “It has been ascertained 
from an authentic source, that the expenditures of the 
Government, from April, 1861, to the present time, has 
not averaged $1,000,000 per day. This may be con- 
sidered a refutation of the exaggerated reports upon the 
subject.” 

Confiscation of Rebel Property.—After a protracted and 
tedious debate, the U. S. House of Representatives 
passed a bill ou the 26th inst., providing that ali the 
estate, property and moneys, stock, credits and effects 
of sundry classes of persons engaged in the rebellion, 
shall be declared forfeited to the United States, and be 
lawful subjects of seizure and capture wherever found. 
Another bill, declaring freedom to the slaves of persons 
engaged in the rebellion, was defeated by a vote of 74 
yexs and 78 nays. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 404. The follow- 
ing were the quotations on the 26th inst. White Wes- 
tern wheat, $1.24; red winter wheat, $1.12 a $1.15; 
spring wheat, 92cts. a $1.08 ; new corn, 46 cts. a 48 cts.; 
old, 484 cts. a 50} cts.; oats, 40 cts. a 43 cts. Uplands 
cotton, 29 cts. a 29} cts. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 257. The grain 
market on the 26th was very dull. Sales of prime red 
wheat were made at $1.18 a $1.20, and white, $1.28 a 
$1.35; rye 67 cts. a 70 cts.; yellow corn, 53 cts. a 54 
cts. ; oats, 34 cts. a 37 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Rachel James, Io., per Thos. Penrose, 
34 to No. 27, vol. 33; from Burling Hallock, N. Y., $2 
to No. 17, vol. 35. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H. Wortuine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarurs Ex.is, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


An Assistant TEACHER is wanted in the Girls’ 
Mathematical School. Apply to Dubré Knight, Super- 
intendent, at the School, to Charles J. Allen, Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch Street, Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North 
Fifth Street, Phila., or Abigail W. Hall, Warren Tavern 
Post Office, Chester Co., Pa. 


Diep, at his residence in Westmoreland, Oneida Co., 
N. Y., 18th of Third month, 1862, Samuet Pecxway, in 
the fifty-sixth year of his age. A beloved member of 
Westmoreland Preparative and New Hartford Monthly 
Meeting. Having submitted to the renovating power 
of Divine grace, he was favoured to experience the cor- 
rupt propensities of our fallen nature brought into a 
good degree of subjection, and being attached by sincere 
conviction to the doctrines and testimonies of our relig- 
ious society, he endeavoured to maintain them in a cir- 
cumspect and consistent walk, as an upright, self- 
denying follower of his Saviour. He was a diligent 
attender of meetings, both for worship and discipline, 
and was, it is believed, concerned to be made a true par- 
taker of the- benefits thereof. Though his decline was 
gradual, he was spared much acute suffering, and re- 
signed himself to the will of the Lord. He uttered 
many weighty expressions during his illness. At one 
time, in regurd to the state of his mind, he said, “I have 
craved mercy, the prayer of my heart has been that the 
Lord would be merciful, I have given up all that is near 
and dear, and am waiting the Lord’s time. ’Tis a great 
thing to be prepared to enter that everlasting Kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; nothing unclean 
can enter there ; we must be made pure, made holy, we 
must be sanctified. Oh, how precious is his love, how 
precious!” Thus he continued, often speaking of the 
Lord’s love and goodness to his soul. While he prayed 
for patience to wait the Lord’s time, he longed to depart 
and be at rest in the dear Redeemer’s kingdom, where, 
his bereaved friends have the consoling trust, be has, 
through mercy, been admitted. 

, in Paris, Oneida, Co., N. Y., 12th of Twelfth 
month, 1861, Avis H. Granpy, wife of John Grandy, in 
the sixty-third year of her age, an esteemed member and 
elder of New Hartford Monthly Meeting. Through the 
greater part of her life she appeared to be concerned to 
be found in the way of her duty and in a state of accep- 
tance with her dear Redeemer. Though suddenly re- 
moved from works to rewards, her friends have the con- 
soling belief, that, through watchfulness and prayer, 
having in view the uncertainty of life, she was prepared 
for the solemn change, and that through the mercies of 
a holy Redeemer, she was admitted among the spirits 
of the just made perfect. 

——, on the 23d of Second month. 1862, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, at his residence in West- 
moreland, Oneida Co., N. Y., Henry J. Hakes, son of 
Avis H. Grandy, above mentioned, and a consistent mem- 
ber of our religious society. He bore his varied afflic- 
tions with great patience and resignation. He said the 
change w-uld be a happy one to him; not long before 
his departure he said “Jesus comes,” and his friends 
have the consoling belief that he fell asleep in Jesus. 

, First of Fourth month, 1862, at her residence in 
Plymouth, Chenango Co., N. Y., Esruer, relict of the 
late John W. Knowles, in the eighty-first year of her 
age, a member of Smyrna Monthly and Particular Meet- 


ing. Of an innocent life and conversation, her end was 
peaceful. 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





